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No. 18, Vol. 3. 
THE PER CENTAGE SYSTEM AT SWINTON. 
TO THE UNITED BRANCHES OF OPERATIVE 
POTTERS. 

Frrenps, Brorarrs, ann Fet.ow-Workmen,— 
In last week’s Examiner, you will find a few remarks on 
the necessity of attending to the union grievances of our 
trade, to the end, that the same may not grow into large 
and oppressive evils. 

It is well known to the members of our society, that 
the potters of Yorkshire, but more especially those un- 
der the employ of Mr. Barker and the Messrs. Twigg, 
of Swinton, have suffered, for some time past, the dis- 
graceful practice of what they term the per centage 
system, but which we understand by the name of ‘‘Al- 
lowance System,” by which twopence im the shilling is 
weekly exacted from their hard-earned wages. This 
system, the Messrs. Twigg were induced to abandon 
from the expectation, that Mr. Barker would follow in 
the same just proceeding; but which the latter failing 
in doing, the Messrs. Twigg commenced, again, the 
robbery. In this practice, the majority of manufacturers 
in Yorkshire, are graspingly engaged, solely influenced 
by the example of Mr. Barker. It has, therefore, be- 
come a matter of serious importance to working potters, 
whether, or not, this grinder of the poor shall be allow- 
ed to continue his nefarious practice on the weekly earn- 
ings of his pedple. 

It will be remembered, that, some few months back, a 
delegate was sent by the Central Committee to reason 
with this gentleman, on the extreme wickedness o/ his 
conduct, in practising the per centage system. It was 
shewn to him, that the Messrs. Twigg had abandoned 
the evil practice, and that it solely rested with him, as 
to whether-they commenced the impious system again, 
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It was aleo shewn, that the practice had been 
generally abandoned in Staffordshire, and that it de- 
pended on him. as to whether, or not, it were generally 
abandoned in Yorkshire. To all thie, he asserted his 
determination to abide by his own feelings aloue.—to be 
influenced by the opinions and intentions of none otbere, 
and to stand by the per centage exaction, independent 
of the wishes or purposes of any other manufciurer in 
the trade. From thie, it will be seen, that Mr. Barker 
stands alone in the perversity of bis intention to abide 
by the per centage rubbery. It will aleo be seen, that 
he alone stands in the way of the total sbolition of the 
system in Yorkshire. It, therefore, becomes a matter of 
serious import, as to what shall be the next step taken 
with this most stupid of stupid men. Reason, he has 
none, excepting for self; and thus be sticks to the ten 
per cent., like a leech, to horse flesh, or a vulture, to 
carrion. 

Our labour must be protected from this exaction. 
Working potters must probe this sore to its roots, and 
extract every fibre. The evil, if allowed to exist in the 
Out-Districts, will extend to the very heart of our trade. 
Competition will dive in the very centre of potting in- 
dustry ; and then, woe to working potters! There 
must, then, be a general effort to meet this progressive 
evil:_sWINTON MUsT BE PROTECTED! There is a 
brave little band of honest union hearts in that district, 
that does honour to the trade. They struggled with 
the Twiggs, until they made that firm comply with their 
requests, and abandon the per centage system. And 


this, they did, on their own responsibility, without the 
assistance of the trade generally, and in the daily fear of 
a gaol, from the perjury of knaves, and the perversion 
of law. 


But they succeeded; and they would succeed 
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azain, let them have a fair stage and no villanous “ Nob- | con/uct of a manufactures in this district, viz., Mr.... 
sticks” to contend with. Give them, as sailors say,|of Tyne Main Pottery. The facts of the case run thus; 
plenty of sea-room, with none of your “ black hearts” he gave all his men orders, in December last, to cease 
to harass them, and they will conquer a whole host of} work for the Christmas holydays, (a sys‘em too well 
Twiggs, branches, trunks, roots, and all ! known amongst the potters of this district,) which they 
But it is not with the Twiggs, that the present evil | did, and he wou!'d not allow the men to resume work, 
rests. Mr. Barker, of the Don Pottery, is the great} until seven weeks had expired, which is a regular prac- 
stumbling block to its removal. Once convince that gen- | tice with him, with this difference, that it often happens 
tleman, that the potters, under his employ, must have | to be ten or twelve weeks he has his men off work. At 
their full wages, after they have honestly earned the | this part of the year, seven weeks is the least period of 
same, and the other Yorkshire manufacturers will be con- | time that his men have been compelled to cease work for 
vinced immediately. “He “bears the Bell,” and where the last ten years, one year excepted; besides, they 
that bell tinkles, the rest w'll follow. It is to Mr.| have to work three-quarter days, a good part of the 
3arker, then that we must direct the full force of our/ year; there they are, those that cannot get other places, 
argument; and, doubtless, we have sufficient power to | going about, and from the demands made upon them by 
convince him that, in spite of the Messrs. Chambers’ | their lamilies, they are compelled to make appeals to 
pamphlet of the Exployer and the Employed, our claims parish officers, or the managers of charitable subscrip- 
are founded in tru’h, jastice, equity, and righteousness. | tions, or trust to the pity of neighbours, when anything 
Legally, we must convince him; morally, we must con- } like an exigency arises in their families; in short, they 
vince him; spiritually, we must convince him; practi-| are, at these times, stipendi:ries upon their fellow- 
cally, we must convince him; and there is not a doubt, } creatures. ‘These things are evidently quite irreconcil- 
but that he will become a better employer for the rest of } able with trne manly dignity, with political indepen- 
his days. Indeed, lessons of this kind have ever proved | dence, or with an upright bearing in any of the relations 
very efficacious in smoothing down the rough knots of | of life; thus it will be seen, that this manufacturer is 
arrogance. They make a man feel that he is but a man; | heedless as to the fate, or privations, of his operatives, 
and that others, although not made of Gold, are not | and seems to care not how, nor by what means, they get 
quite made of Mud. They bring employers and em- | 4M existence, as long as they are instrumental in getting 

ployed to something like a reasonable level, on which him all his requisites, 
the latter can approach the former without “ biting the | Besides this irregular system of employment, he has 
dust ;” and this, to say the least, is a social advantage, | the audacity to take five per cent. from the wages of the 
that thousands do not at present possess. Nay, it is .| Flat and Hollow-Ware Pressers, Handlers, Printers, 
lamentable fact, that the masses of our countrymen have | @nd Turners; the Thrower has to work good off the 
to worm into the presence of their employers, as though lathe, and has to make to the amount of from 24 to 27 
the latter were an order of superior beings, looking | dozen to the score: this loss to the thrower, is partly on 
down, from an amazing eminence of natural superiority, | @¢count o! not having a proper cellar to put his work 
on the poor, helpless groveliers of labour at their feet | im, after it is sufficiently dryed in the stove, together 
In this position are the workers under the employ of Mr. } With the inability of a Turner, who is an anti-unionist, 
Barker. They dare scarcely open their eyes on the and has gained considerable influence with the master, 
person of their employer, from fear of being blinded by | and has the chief part of the work to himself ; and he is 
his amazing brightness. They are cooped up, like fowls paid a super-excellent price for the same, and is seem- 
at a market; and could no more step beyond the boun- ingly organized something like his master, not caring 
daries of their cage, excepting at meal-times, than an what circumstances his fellow-man is in, as long as he 
oyster could walk out of its shell. And when they do} 'S right himself. But, to return, it is stated above, that 
get a gasp of fresh air, and run home to a dinner, they the men, a cording to their employer's request, ceased 
have but the half of an hour to despatch the meal; and | working in December last, and were off seven weeks, 
off they go again, dive into the works through one of | and at the expiration of that period, he gave them orders 
the little cage-doors, and there they are, oyster-like, un- to begin, and instead of sympathizing with them amidst 
til meal-time comes again. Liberty !— their difficulties, which ought to have been the duty of 
“ Liberty is a glorious feast!” a gentleman that had the least spark of gratitude, or be- 


Let the Central Committee take this case into their | »evolence about him, but the contrary was felt by some 
serious eonsideration, to the end, that justice might be }f them. The day they began, he sent for dis saucer- 
done to all. Yours, in much haste, maker, and offered him a reduction of sixpence per score 

MENTOR. /{0u all kinds of saucers, except breakfast, and of that 
natgseldiphesn isize he intended to take no less than ls. 3d. per score ; 
TYNE MAIN POTTERY. }the saucer maker immediately made the case known to § 

To the Editor of the Potters’ Examiner. this branch, when the branch unanimously agreed that 

The Central Committee of the United Branches of | he should not commence at the said reduction. 

Operative Potters, of the Newcastle-upon-Tyne District,; Mr...., finding that the saucer-maker would not f 
wish to call the attention of the potters generally to the | begin, and that he was likely to meet with great opposi- 
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tion from the Flat-Pressers, and was not likely to get 
any saucers made, his next attempt was to induce the 
handler to begin; the bandler laid the case before his 
branch, and his branch agreed that he should not make 
the attempt. M...., on hearing this, said, he should 
either make the saucers, or cease work; the latter he 
did, and in a few days he sent for the handler to begin 
at bis own work. 

The next thing was to hire the Thrower for twelve 
months, this the Thrower objected to. A few days after | 
an adveriisement appeared in the Newcastle Courant, to} 
the following effect: ** To potters.---Wanted, at Tyne | 
Main Pottery, a Thrower, also men of other branches.” } 
To this advertisement we have made a reply in the eame | 
paper. It will be seen that on account of the Thrower 
not hiring, he is wixhful to have another one in his 
place, and he has laid them all off work, and they have 
been off a few days, but now he wants them to begin 
aguin, when he finds his advertisement is not taken any 
notice of. Mr.... will perhaps be rather astonished 
when he comes to know the terms on which he will get 
his Thrower, and likewise the men in the other 
branches; we have some idea, that the PER CEN- 
TAGE, and him, will be like the best of friends, who 
sometimes have to part. 

We think this manufacturer has taken a wrong time 
to begin his greedy exaction. At a time like the pre- 
sent, when the potters, in many places, have obtained an 
advance, he must not be aware of the position that 
working potters are now in; he must not be aware of 
the organization that is running through the whole body 
of our trade; he must not be aware of the powerful | 
influence, the instrumentality of your weekly periodical, | 
wherein all grievances, systems of oppression, and turn- } 
outs, can be stated, for the information of the trade | 
generally. He must not be aware that the potters of 
this empire, are about to raise a sum of money, for the 
purchase of 12,000 acres of Land, for trades’ purposes; 
he must not be aware that porters are learning to act in | 
harmony with each other, and are arousing from the ; 
lethargy they have been in, and they have found that | 
nothing less than the land, and a combination of action, } 
and pence, will gain them their objects. } 
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TO THE PUBLIC!! } 
A report having been industriously circulated, tending 

to mislead the public, with reference to the remuneration | 


received by the workmen of Messrs. Hill and Gillman, 


tailors, Hanley, with a view to exculpate those persons { 
from the odium attachable to their not conforming to 
the scale of wages observed by all other master tailors 

in the Potteries, and thereby establish an erroneous im- 

pression on the public mind, that the existing strike by 

their men is uncalled for, the committee of the society 

of that branch of operatives, feel it a duty incumbent 

upon them to negative that report, by laying a brief 
statement of facts before the public. 

Ist.—The workmen under that firm, for a great por- 
tion of their labour, are unable to earn, by close appli. | 





AND WORKMAN’S ADVOCATE. 





lav 


cation for twelve or fourteen hours, more than twa 
shillings ! 

2nd.__These masters expect their men to be on the 
spot from Monday morning ‘till Saturday night, notwith- 
standing it trequently occurs that they have no employ- 
ment for a great portion of them during one half of their 
time, and consequently, such as are so circumstanced, 
are in receipt of no more than six shillings per week ! / 

3rd.—The masters in question, like many others, who 
have risen to wealth and power by the toil and Aard fare 
of their men, have shewn the most glaring examples or 
insolence and ingratitude, by pusitively refusing to take 
for their guide the scale of other master tailors, in 
the payment of wages; although neither the one nor 
the other ever served an apprenticeship to the business, 
and are both, therefore, indebted to their workmen for 
the position they occupy in society. 

We, the said committee, unde: these pressing circum- 
stances, now call upon that firm for a fair price for the 
labour of their men; and, at the same time, have to ex- 
press our surprise that either of them should have spoken 
so contrary to truth, regarding the remuneration they 
have hitherto bestowed ;.—and, in conclusion, the com- 
miltee most earnestly and respectfully invites the voice 
of the public, in support of their hon: st endeavours thus 
to obtain a fair and just reward for their labour; as- 
sured, as they are, that their demand is founded on jus- 
tice! and is in accordance with the rules observed in all 
shops of their business in this district. 

(Signed,) On behalf the committee, 
JOHN HOLT. 
Star Inn, Shelton, March 21st, 1845. 


WHAT MUST I DO? 
To the Editor of the Potters’ Examiner, and Workman's Advocate. 

Sir,—Such is the language of every anxious enquirer, let the 
object of his pursuit be what it may. If he be in the quest of 
knowledge, honour, or power and influence, he, naturally enough, 
asks what he must doin order to his becoming possessed with 
that, on which his heart is fixed. The philosopher, or rather he 
who desires to be one, will frequently be asking, what he must do, 
to make himself thoroughly and perfectly acquainted with the 
whole universe of nature, so as to be able to trace every effect to 
its real cause, with the greatest exactness; until he can with ease 
and distinctness, run through the whole chain of cause and effect, 
tracing every link subsisting between the smallest atom, or parti- 
cle, up to the great first cause of all. And so it is with one who 
wishes to be an astronomer. He often asks what he must do to 
make himself acquainted with the names, magnitudes, distances, 
revolutions, and motions of the heavenly bodies. 

And as itis with the philosopher, and the astronomer, so it is 
with the statesman, the warrior, and every other professionist, 
down to the voluptuous epicure. All, with great eagerness and 
deep anxiety of mind, ask, what they must do, to ascend the pin- 
nicle of fame; or to be wallowing in the luxuries of life. What 
must I eat? and, what must I drink? are the daily enquiries of 
the gluttonous. 

Again, if we turn our attention to the scenes of danger and dis- 
tress, or to those of disease and affliction, we shall find the ques- 
tion quivering on the lip—What must I do? oh! what must I do, 
to escape the destruction which threatens to befall me, or to be 
eased of these pains, which torture my body, and distract my 
mind, so that I have no rest, night nor day? Nor is the question 
asked in a careless, inattentive, or indifferent manner, by any of 
the partics before named. Oh no! but with the greatest earncst- 
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mess and deepest anxiety, they ask, what they mustdo? And 
with as much willingness, to do what may be told them to do, 


they listen to those to whom they have put the question. They | 
are ready to do anything, or to try every means prescribed, so that | 


they can but attain to the perfection, and greatness, to which they 


aspire; or avoid the suffering aud destruction to which they are } 


sensibly exposed, 


But, alas, Mr. Editor, what a few there be, who ask this pointed | 


question, in reference to the great and important duties of life ; or 
in connection with the great and important end for which they 
were sent int» this world; which, in our humble opinion, divide 
themselves into two great essential duties to be attended to by 
every rational, and intelligent being in the world. The first part 
of our duties relate to our conduct and usefulness to each other— 


as social, rational, and intellectual beings. ‘The second part of | will, and what will not be benefi 


the duties devolving upon us, relates to God, in whom we live, 
and move, and have our being. And both bearing on, or having 
a tendency to the securing of that glory, honour, and immortality 
of which we are capable, through the grace of our heavenly Father. 

What God requires of us, in reference to himself, is, that we 
believe that He is, (does really exist,) and that He is a rewarder 
of all them which diligently seek him, (seek to do his will,) and 
that we receive his son, Jesus Christ, as his representative, and 
our Saviour; and receive his precepts, or commandments, as the 
rule of our conduct ; and that we place implicit confidence in what- 
ever he has told us, or promised to us in his word (the bible.) 

And, whoever the man may be, no matter what are his preten- 
sions, or the glow of his professions, if he neglect to render to God 
cheerfully, and in the spirit of love, this, his due, but lays down 
other principles on which to act—and allows other rules and mo- 
tives to govern his conduct—is committing, or falling into, a most 
fatal error He is missing the surest, and best foundation of all; 
and all his fancied goodness, and rectitude of conduct, will crum- 
ble into the dust with his body, and be scattered like chaff, by the 
breath of the Judge, when he exclaims: “I never knew you; 
depart from me.” 

I hope, sir, that this paragraph will not be rejected, by the 
managers of the Examiner, as being derogatory, or inimical to the 
character and interest of the same; nor be scouted by its readers, 
as a piece of dogma. I believe the principles therein broached to 
be true; and to be the great principles on which the world itself is 
to be governed, before ever it can be what God intends it to ar- 
rive to—in point of perfection and happiness. 

The world neither can, nor will it ever be, in a right and heppy 
condition until mankind have learnt to live, and act, as God would 
have them todo. And the sooner that those persons, who are 
striving to govern the affairs of the world, by rules and laws of 
their own making, will betake themselves to the rules, laws, and 
directions of God, the sooner will they succeed in accomplishing 
the end sought for by them. 

Every man ought to act from some principle, and we know of 
none half so pure, sound, and good, as the one which God himself 
has laid down, viz.:--love, pure disinterested love. Love to him- 
self, as the wisest and best of all beings; and love towards each 
other, which will ever be prompting us to acts of kindness and 
good naturedness to our fellow-sufferers while passing through life. 


What must I do, in reference to the good of my fellow-crea- | 


tures? Iam naturally a social being, and so are al! rien. Man 
was never made to live and act for himself alone. If 

ments and happiness were never to be sought for by |) 
dent and apart from the happiness and welfare of ot) 
but a single, or distinct link of himself; yet his real interest, and 
permanent good, depends on his being united to othe: kindred 
beings, whose interests and happiness lie in the same direction, 
and depend upon the accomplishment of the same projects ; and 
whose feelings, desires, and efforts must be of a similar cast to his 
own ; all moving them onward, in the only right way, for securing 
the good of the whole. 

Finding that I stand connected with a class of beings, over 
whom ignorance has for ages spread its black and deceitful gloom; 
and amongst whom vice with its ten thousand forms of cruelty 
has raged with a pestilential influence, blighting the hopes, and 
distroying the happiness of men on every hand; and on whom 


indepen- 


He is 
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} tyranny has placed its chains, and oppression its iron hand, to en- 
} slave and grind us down to dust. In such circumstances what is 
my duty? What mustIdo? It is my duty first, to seek the en- 
lightenment of my own mind, so as to be able to distinguish be- 
tween right and wrong; and to know what are proper and im- 
proper motives, just or unjust actions, What are the claims society 
have upon me. What are the true principles on which to govern 
society, and on which to conduct business ;—what are the wants 
{of mankind, and how those wants are to be supplied ;—what are 
| their difficulties, and the best way of overcoming them; or what 

those rights and privileges necessary to be enjoyed, before social 
{and universal happiness can be obtained. And when I have ac- 
| quired a sufficient knowledge on these points, my duty will be, to 
| impart that light to others, so that they may understand what 
cial to them, and preductive of 





} general good. 

| Again, when I sce men suffering, my duty is if possible to 

find out the cause, and what will be the best remedy; and then to 

{do my part to remove, or at least to mitigate their sufferings, aud 
to turn their sorrows into joy. 

But what mu-t I do, when I see the oppressed struggling for 
liberty, and for the attainment of their rights and privileges? Is 
it my duty to look coolly on, or pass carelessly by and neither 
show pity nor render them assistance? Ohno! my duty sould 
be, not only to sympathize with them, but to step forward and de- 

} fend and rescue them from beneath the hand that oppresses, if I 
}had the power to do so. 
} Again what must I do, when I see a number, or society of men, 
} by every just and legal means in their power, unitedly endeaveur- 
} ing to improve the condition both of themselves, and their fellow 
} creatures? What must I do! why render them all the assistance 
} which they may require of me. ‘To improve the present state of 
society, and to raise the indigent, the poor and the distressed to 
} the enjoyment of plenty; and to assuage the sorrows of pining 
| wretchedness, is a work befitting the dignity of the most exalted 
onearth. Yet how few there be, who seem at all disposed to 
exert themselves in such Godlike efforts, to diffuse happiness to the 
uttermost possible extent. They can repeatedly be asking, what 
| they must do to aggrandize their persons, or pamper their bodies, 
and what they must do to come to the greatest amount of vain 
} sensual pleasure ; and they will not only ask what they must do, 
} but they will make use of every means within their power, and 
| have recourse to every stratagem, and stretch to the utmost pitch 
| their ingenuity and wit, in order that they may take their fill of 
| carnal gratifications. They can look on a world overwelmed with 
| sorrow, and struggling amid ten thousand difficulties and calami- 
ties, without manifesting the least concern whatever, or showing 
} the smallest degree of anxiety about removing the causes, or in 
| any measure attemping to relieve its wants. What must I do? 
} but rarely drops from their lips expressive of an ardent desire to 
| better the condition of suffering humanity. The pining of en- 
slaved, or the groanings of the oppressed, scarcely ever touch their 
ympathy, or extort the anxious enquiry, what must I do? in 
| order to improve the present state of society, and to sweeten the 
| bitter cup of life. Some persons when solicited to do something 
for the good of society, will ask, in the tone of despair, what they 
can do? For their part they can see little chance of doing, under the 
| present state of society, and they fear that, was any attempt to be 
made, to better the condition, of the working classes, all such at- 
} tempts would prove abortive, and they therefore would rather to 
deeline at present attempting todo any thing at all. Nay, say 
| they, but what chance is there for the poor so long as capital, po- 
| litical power, and the whole combined influence of the middle clas- 
} ses be arrayed against us. All this may be true, and the difficul- 
} ties, which lie in the way of improvements being made in the con- 
| dition of the poor, may appear to be both great and insurmount- 
}able. Yet what they will really be when once proper and united 
{ efforts be put forth by the working classes themselves, we eannot 
positively say. But we do think, that they will all sink and yield 
before the claims of justice and righteousness, like rocks of ice, 
and mountains of snow, before the meridian sun. Only let the 
{ working classes begin to reform themselves, and take the course 
which God himself recommends, and then down goes tyranny and 
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oppression, with every other species of injustice, deception, and | the “ Rolling Monstcr,” at Burslem, in which I have no doubt 
wrong, by which the poor are robbed of their rights and enjoy- | we shall succeed, as the proprietors of the aforesaid “Monster” 
ments; and joy and gladness, peace and plenty, would speedily {have only succeeded in getting about seven to work at it, and 
become the portion of all. The poor man would not have to toil | those of a very indifferent sort, as we are given to understand that 
for twelve or fourteen hours a day, from weeks end to weeks end; or, } the ware they are dving is coming out bad, So that you will per- 
from the cradle to the grave, fora bare scanty subsistence. Oh | ceive that they only got a few, some of which got turned from 
no! He would not pass through time contemned and despised by { their last places for drinking—(a choice specimen of Transferers.) 


a few proud self-conceited mortals ; and when he had finished his Seeing that they do not answer, the tyrants have taken another 
labours, be slovenly shoved into a pauper’s grave, without one tear | course by which they think to plague us, viz., that of stopping the 
of affection being dropped by the side of his resting place. women, that so nobly struck, from werking elsewhere. There is 


What must I do? ought to be the anxious enquiry of each ope- } one case particularly that we wish to notice, of a young woman 
rative potter, at the present time, in reference to the protection that left about a month ago; they have stopped her from working 
and improvement of the trade on which he has to depend for his } at where she was employed; so that, you see, if this course must 
living. For want of men duly considering what be the duties | be pursued by the masters, no person will ever be sure of a situa- 
devolving upon them, as persons into whose hands lie not only tion, and we think the only plan to be adopted is to recover 
their own interests, but the interests, the bread, and life’s com- | damages by an action at law; which plan we think of putting in 
forts of the next generations; I say, that for want of men bearing | operation with the case above stated. Some masters have been 
these matters in remembrance, and asking themselves, and others | more honourable than to stop their women, to please these ‘‘ Mon- 
too, what they must do, with a determination to do what their ster” masters. and have taken no notice of their notes. These 
own interest and the welfare of society generally demand of them, | masters, we believe, have taken this course, knowing that machi- 
is the chief cause of our rights being withheld, and of our com-j nery will be of real bencfit to neither master nor servant, 
forts and enjoyments being almost imperceptively drained from us, | We have just stated these few facts on purpose that the public 
until we’ feel the loss is become next to intolerable, and irre- { may be aware of what these worthies are doing; and, also, what it 





coverable, {is our intention to do in return. By letting these few remarks 
Again, we will suppose the whole body of operative potters to} have a place in your next week’s Examiner, you will greatly 

be simultaneously asking the question: What must we do? or, | oblige the PRINTEKS’ EXEGUTIVE, 

what can we do? Our reply is, do whatever you know to be | rrr“ 000 

right. Combine your minds, your hearts, your pence, and your | UNION AND DIVISION, 

determinations, on the broad principles of justice, and good-will | A DREAM. 


towards all men, and then mighty works will shew forth them-{| While ruminating on the vicissitudes of life, on its cares and 
selves in a speedy and delightful change in the position and cif- } troubles, and all the tyrannies and oppressions “done under the 
cumstances of working potters; and so on, in proportion, as the sun,” I fell into a profound sleep; during which the following 
whole of the working classes adopt the same course, they will rise | vision was presented to my mind, 

in the scale of social enjoyment and domestic happiness. But is Methought I was standing upen the top of a mountain, one side 
itasked: What we can do? Why, almost anything within the | of which overhung, in the form of a precipiec, a beautiful valley, 
range of justice and reason; «nd, I hope, nothing beyond will} which to a considerable distance spread its fair bosom, covered 
ever be desired, or sought for, by us. Oh no! but let the rights} with ficlds and lawns. The natural beauty of the scene, at first 
of others be held as sacred as our own, and the welfare of all men } sight, was most enchanting ; and as 1 began to analyse its parts, 
be the disire of our hearts, and the end of all our purposes and | I found new objects of contemplation continually arising. In one 
efforts ; and then success will be sure to crown our exertions. Ah' | corner of the valley stood a town, which, with its spires and fair 
my dear fellow-workmen, did we all shew but one half of the } mausions, glittering in the sun, formed an object of much interest 
anxiety and solicitude of mind, about doing good, and bettering and attentions while scattered over the surface of the landscape, 
the condition of ourselves, and that of the suffering poor, as we } were numerous dwellings too distant to be clearly judged of in de- 
do about matters vain and foolish; and were we as freely disposed } tail, yet suff.ciently distinct to give a pleasing variety to the scene. 
to spend our money, in making improvements in our circum-} While locking ar und, an old man, unperceived by me, ap- 
stances, as we be to support institutions, and systems, bad in their } proached the place where I was standing, and tapped me gently on 
natures, injurious in their operations, and destructive in their ten- the shoulder. I turned round suddenly, when, in gente tcnes, 
dency, we should soon rise from slavery to liberty, and from po- } he told me not to be alarmed; for he had come as a friend and in- 
verty to plenty, like a delightful spring to the richness and fulness { structor, to show me things which, with my limited vision, could 
of summer. not as yet be perce ived, 

Lastly: What must I do? ought to be the anxious enquiry of “Young man,” said he, “you have been admiring the beauty of 
every man and woman professing godliness, What must I do to | the valley beneath, and the surrounding landscape, with the cycs 
effect, or bring about, the great and benevolent designs of Him, {of youth, and the imagination of inexperienced years; you have 
who, for the good of mankind, gave his son, his only, his well | been viewing the ficlds, the woods, the mansions, and the distant 
beloved som; gave him up to suffering, to sorrow, and to death, for town, with its towers and splendid buildings; you have been 
our benefit and everlasting welfare? What, then, must I do? | pleased with appearances, and dazzled with a show of splendour, 
Nay, but what ought I to do, for the good of my fellow-crcatures, | without having the power to analyse or exemine what you beh« ld. 
and the accomplishment of his will who designs the happiness of } Your eyes require more vision and power.” 
all, ought to be the ardent, unabating solicitude of every one who In pronouncing these last words, he drew his hand across my 
‘oves God, and wishes to do his will. What mustI do? Why, I | eyelids, and bade me look again. I did so; end a great change 
ought to be among the first todo good, and the last to forsake | appeared immediately to have taken place. ‘lhe town, which pre- 
the post of duty, or the cause of suffering humanity, of justice, viously appeared so distant, lay almost at my feet; and all the 
and of truth; neither allowing wicked men nor devils to deter me. | various objects of the valley were seen by me in the most distinct 

But I have wrote enough for this epistle. Perhaps at some } manner. 
other time, before the present volume is completed, we may give But the charm was destroyed. The town, which, at a perspec- 
our views on the christian’s duties in reference to the aflairs of } tive glance, seemed to present to view a number of lofty spires, 
this world. I am, yours respectfully, and towers, and lordly dwellings, appeared now to consist prin- 

AARON WEDGWOOD. cipally of the most wretched looking hovels; while the streets 
were covered with human beings clothed in rags, and presenting 








To the Editor of the Potters’ Examiner. the undisguised aspect of most abject poverty. In the outskirts 
Printers’ Lodge, Burslem, March 22nd, 1845. { Were many splendid edifices, the dwellings of pomp, and pride, 
Sir,-As is generally known, by the readers of your valuable and power, which contrasted painfully with the squalid huts so 


Hitie paper, we, the Printcrs, are engaged in a struggle against ! thickly strewn within. 
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Whilst gazing with intent interest upon all the features of the } have to pay an additional charge for the extra trouble they give 
secene before me, I heard a shout inthe direction of the town; and { to the printer, besides what they have unavoidably to pay for the 











on looking towards the place, beheld a vast crowd passing along | many corrections which works printed from such writings invari 
. iy : , I ng 5 Pp 

its streets towards a large field in the neighbourhood, in which, { ably require. The process of printing, necessarily slow, and al- 

shortly after, they all c gated. A platform was erected, and | ways liable to error, is still more retarded, and the chances of er- 

» per n appeared to be in the act } 


of addressing them. The as-{ ror fearfully increased by an author’s obscure manuscript. The 











sembly, which composed of the poverty-stricken and the toil- ! compositor—the person who arranges the type—is generally too 
vorn, seemed shed with anger, and strongly animited with the | intent upon the mechanical process of picking up the letters, to 
spirit of opposition. Shortly after I beheld a body of men with { bestow much pains in deciphering his vexatious ‘ copy;’ and even 
bludgeons arrive on the spot, headed by well-dressed individuals, { the sleepless vigilance of the corrector of the press, or ‘ reader’ as 
who seemed to be the occupiers of the fine buildings in the! he is termed, may sometimes inadvertently pass over an error 
vicinity attack was made upon the assembly, who fled in all} where there is so much to puzzle and perplex. When it is re- 
directions into their holes and dens; and soon no trace of them | membered how many millions of letters are used in the pages of a 
was to be seen ; very thin book, it is wondered that even ordinary correctness is 

“You have observed,” said my companion, “ those wretched ! attained. When it is considered, also, how important is the trans- 
hovels, presenting all the marks of poverty and degradation; you} position of even a single letter, several hundreds of which are used 
have beheld the wealth producers of that town, goaded by oppres-! in every page, the difficulty of final correctness, even under the 


meet in public assembly to denounce those whom they look | most favourable circumstances, must be apparent, and certainly 


upon as their oppressors, Anger and revenge have mixed up in} need not be increased. A most important and ludicrous mistake 
their pro ings, without anything of the power of union or fra-! may be sioned by the transposition or omission of a sing 
y- You have seen a few men with bludgeons drive them, | letter. The word ‘hops’ for ‘hopes,’ ‘tailors’ for ‘ sailors,’ ‘ v 
though thousands, like sheep before a few dogs. Division, igno- ; racity’ for ‘ veracity,’ ‘cows’ for ‘ vows,’ ‘ cats’ for ‘oats,’ ‘ tongs’ 
rance, and suspicion have been their weakness, and the strength of | for ‘songs,’ ‘ posts’ for ‘ poets,’ ‘dairies’ for ‘diaries,’ and a 
those who hold themia subjection. Look again.” thousand others, though they might seem to an ordinary reader 
I did so; and the scene had much altered. The town, it is true, | su{ficiently stupid mistakes, yet might all be produced by the er- 
was still there, similar in general appearance; but the hovels had | ror—omission or transposition of one letter. Surely, where cor- 
been changed into fine substantial buildings ; and the population, | rectness is so desirable, and error so easy, an author cannot well 
though still bearing marks of poverty, were clean and neat; and / be too careful in preparing his manuscript for the press. 











beams of intelligence were discernible on every countenance. The If authors who write illegibly could see their works in an inci 
huts, also, in the valley, bore no longer those marks of hopeless } pient state as they leave the hands of the compositor, they would 
poverty which I had previously witnessed. | tsemble, and not without reason, for the final correctness of their 


Once again the town poured forth its thousands ; but, differently | tropes and metaphors, as they beheld their pathos whimsically 
from before, they walked with firm step and erect mein, as if con- } transformed into bathos, and their sublimest figures into figures 
cious that a common bond of sympathy and interest had bound } of fun. When such ludicrous errors (to mention only two out 
them inseparably together. They met in the same field; but in-| a host we could adduce as having actually happened within ow 
telligence and determination, instead of anger and revenge, seem- | own knowledge) as ‘ gaiters and garters’ for ‘ gaieties and gravities 
ed to govern the whole of their proceedings. A few, apparently, | and ‘ primroses and pears’ for ‘ primores et pares,’ are made, well 
of the leading minds, harrangued the multitude in words of truth | may the author tremble for the inaccuracy of a work the manu 
and soberness, as was clearly evinced by the quiet settled de- | script of which is obscure. Fewer would be the ‘ errors of th 
meanor of the assembly. Scouts and bludgeon-men were seen | press’ if the manuscript of the author were as unmistakeabl) 
about, but they durst make no onslaught. The meeting parted as } plain as manuscript written to be printed ought to be. 
they had met, seemingly resolved to carry out in practice some} ~-—-~-~—— 


} 
{ 
} 











mighty principle. On a large banner that floated gaily in the } THE GAME LAWS. 
wind, was inscribed, in large characters, ‘‘ UNION.” (Concluded from our last. ) om 
My companion again addressed me. ‘‘ You now sce a great | A fine spectacle it is, indeed, and worthy of civilization, to 


alteration: you are witness of the mighty advantage possessed by | see about as many sturdy horsemen as would constitute a v 
union and knowledge, of even a limited nature, over ignorance | respectable regiment of cavalry, aided by a pack of ferocious dogs 


and division. Once more behold!" } flying at full tilt over a country; breaking down fences, tramp- 
I turned my eyes again in the direction of the town and the { ling on shooting corn; all wild excitement and unmeaning 
valley, when a still more striking change was observable. } fury; after one poor defenceless little wretch with a sharp nos 


The town was now composed of well built and handsome dwell-} and long tail, which you eould kill with a blow from a good 
ings, and clean and airy workshops. The country was studded sized cane. It is placed in the ranks of “ vermin,’’ however 
with the healthy abodes of an intelligent and happy population,{and we somehow or other think it a duty incumbent upon us 
The streets and dirty hovels were no longer to be scen; the ex- | to worry and destroy every living creature we choose to nick 
tremes of wealth and poverty were no more; all around presented { name “ vermin.”’ But the growth and breed of this particular sor! 
the happy abodes of an elevated and contented people. The fields | of “ vermin” is encouraged. Men plant gorse coverts for its 
and lawns and woods and flowers, the garniture of nature scattered shelter; take great care that it shall flourish, and gain strengt 


s9 plenteously around, were no longer 1onopoly in the hands of } and vigour. They use it, in fact (like Isaac Walton and the frog 
a few, to the degradation of the many: { ull seemed to enjoy the | *‘as though they loved it’—the love in question only leading 
eomforts and happiness designed for m his creator. | the ultimate catastrophe of worrying the unlucky wretch by dogs 
“Such,” exclaimed my aged instr: . “is the great end of | If there be anything next to not being created a fox, for which w 
Union. Profit from what thou hast seen, and turn it to the good | are thankful to Providence, it is for not being created a fox 
of thy fellow-creatures.” As these words suunded in my ears I | hunter. As with the fox, so with the Geer andthe hare. Thes 
awoke. DELTA. {two creatures are, perhaps, the most timid and defenceless 
. $$$ $$ | quadrupeds; yet the one is regularly bred up like a domestit 
AUTHORS AND PRINTERS. | animal, in order to be hunted. It is brought upon the ground ij 


| a cart, turned out, run to the earth by dogs, and if it can be save 

To those who are accustomed to write for the press, a plain} maimed and mutilated from their jaws, carefully tended to be! 
handwriting is of great importance, though literary men are often { readiness for suffering maiming and mutilation again. And thi 
sadly deficient in this respect. We have known instances, indeed, } is sport, gentlemen of England! A hare, however, seldom afford 
of authors Leing utterly unable to read parts of their own manu: | so niuch pastime; it is invariably killed by the greyhounds, whet 
seript, and who have been compelled to erase whole sentences, and! ever they catch it in their fangs. The harimlcvs little wretel 


hose manuscript is very bad| up in its agonies a cry—a plaintive, shrill wail, very like the noi 
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of ayoung child. What fine sport to hear this! In otter-hunting, 
again, a pleasant diversion is afforded from the ordinary routine of 
cruelty—by striking an iron spike or spear through the writhing, 
agonized sufferer. Here is sport in all phases; different, each 
species, in its means and appliances, but all united in the grand 
end of producing enjoyment by the infliction of suffering. 

Now, the reply of your red coated, top booted sportsman, to any 
such considerations as these, is always ‘‘ maudlin stuff, cant, mor- 
bid sympathy!” The words sounds well, and they seem to mean 
something. But what? Half a century ago had any man de- 
nounced bull-baiting, badger-drawing, cock-throwing, and so on, 
the self same formidable epithets would have been showered upon 
him—strung dozens in a row like onions. How loud would have 
been the shout against reprobating the national, manly sports of 
Kngland—the recreations of our hardy forefathers—those pas- 
times which imparted to Englishmen their pluck and their indo- 
mitable spirit! Such would have been the howl once rung in our 
ears, had we dared to differ from popular opinion upon such a 
delicate point. But how, is there a savage in wide England who 
looks longingly back upon the sports once so common of baiting 
a fettered bull with dogs, more savage and strong than wolves, or 
tying two eats together by the tails, flinging them across a bar, 
and leaving them to seratch and tear themselves to death. Society 
would hoot such a fellow out of its pale. We believe the very 
Ojibeways would be squeamish about shaking hands with him. 
Our national temper has been changed and softened— our humanity 


has been developed, our sympathies extented; and did Squire | 


Western himself live now, he would probably be a member of the 
IIumane Society, and, as squires go, a very reasonable civilized 
specimen of that breed of humanity. 

But the change is not yet half wrought out. People now see 
and shrink from the cruelty of the field-sports of their fathers. We 
hope and believe that future generations will see and shrink from 
the cruelty of those of to-day. Nothing is so extraordinary as the 
inconsistency of your sporting man. What he would designate 


eruelty to one class of animals, he has no objection at all to prac- | 


tice towards another. If he sees two wicked urchins tying a kettle 
to a dog’s tail, with the full intent to hunt him almost to madness, 


he will very probably and very properly, give the monkeys a sound | 


shaking, and liberate the victim. But he will not be persuaded 
that it is just as cruel wantonly to hunt a hare or a deer as a dog ; 
perhaps more so, for the dog could be the most formidable enemy 
of the three. The word “game” is a spell which perverts all his 
thoughts, paralyzes all his sympathies. He has no pity for game. 
It was intended to be hunted, to be run down. He would not kill 
a cat—a cat is not game. Were you to ask such a man if he liked 
pulling out the legs and wings of flies at a window, he would be 
very much shoeked at the question. Yet a fly is not more a ut- 
terly defenceless cxenture before a man’s fingers, than a partridge 
or a pheasant is before a man’s gun. 


he would relish shooting down live fowls in the hen-coops, in 
Leadenhall-market, he would be grievously offended. Yet phea- 
sants are sometimes almost as tame as barn-door chicks. We 


have stood in the perserves of a noble duke in a midland county 
of England, 
our stick, certainly as easiy as we could have fractured the skulls 
of cocks and hens in a barn yard. A great batiwe was shortly to 
uke place in this huge game-coop. It might just as welb have 
taken place in a poulterer’s shop, just as great dexterity and cele- 





rity would be required for the slaughtéring process in the one place 
as in the other. However, it seems that shooting tame pheasants 
in a dattwe is gentlemanly, and that wringing the necks of poultry 
in a market is unpleasant and vulgar. A very great distinction, 
with a very little difference! 

Ifa man attacks an animal stronger and fiercer than himself— 
we must, at all events, allow him the qualification of intre pidity— 
your hunters of tigers is a more terrible fellow by far than your 
mere courser of hares. But he would be the greatcr Nimrod, he 
has to pay the greater price for his credit—he may very well like 
the sport of hunting a’tiger,, but have no inclination for the sport 
of the tiger hunting him. *Lhe exterminator of hares—as he does 
not play so deeply—can never suffer so severely. ‘The tiger-slayer 
may look down upon the hare-slayer, as a fellow who has broken 


RKMAN’ 


Were you to ask him how | 


where we could have knocked down pheasants with | 
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| into the Bank may sneer at a companion in trouble who only 
picked pockets. The Bank-breaker may well pity a poor creature 
whose unambitious soul soars not above the low level of petty 
larceny ; but there is rich comfort for the small thief, in the con- 
sideration of the relative inconveniences of a life in Norfolk Island 
and three months on the treadmill at Brixton. ‘ What foolhardi- 
ness is it,” may exclaim the votary of sporting petty larceny, “ to 
think of attacking an animal which may turn and injure you so 
seriously!” ‘What cowardice it is,” may tetort the votary of 
sporting felony on a large scale, “ to think of attacking an animal 
which can do neither the one or the other!’’ And, in our opinion, 
either will have the other very fairly. 

This then is what sporting is. We believe we have painted it 
fairly. Let it be proved that the animals are killed for use, and 
| merely for use, and that the least cruel mode is adopted of killing 
} them, and we retract all we have said. We do not hject to 
| butchers, but to sportsmen—not to shambles, but to preserve. We 
| cast our eyes back, and we see cruelties, long considered as form 
| 
} 





ing the very essence of English sport, given up and reprobated on 
all hands, Fox-hunting and dattue shooting are naticnal games 
now. Bull-baiting and dog-fighting were so once. But the day of 
} the one has past away, and we do not see why the other should 
{ not follow it, if unthinking cruelty be leaving us, we trust it will 
} leave us entirely, that not even the black shadow of its wings shall 
} remain behind ! 
} The day that sees the alolition of the Game laws will sce a tri 
umph of commen sense, common honesty, common humanity. . It 
jis a melancholy thing to cast the eye over rural newspapers and 
} see the long columns devoted to the reports of the ccnvictions of 
half-starved men, who have offended our modern forest laws. Leg 
| islate as you please, preach as you please, argue as you please, 
and you will never convince the common sense of either leaned 
} men or ignorant men, that killing a pheasant is a crime like steal 
inga sheep. But if poaching be within the circle of moral crime, 
| it is an easing stepping-stone toall crime. ‘The malum prehilitum 
| speedily brings on the malum in se. The man who makes his first 
} entry into the country jail as a poacher, will probably make his 
next asa thief. ‘lhe midnight slaughter of game leads to the 
midnight slavghter of gamckeeper. Theft murder end the 
| drama begun by poaching. 
| And all this complicated career of crime is wrought, because 
{ one man is not allowed to kill and satisfy his hunger, a something 
—which is not property— which another man is allowed to kill to 
satisfy a wanten pleasure. Let this be reformed altogether. Let 
this, one of the greatest, anomalies, one of the foulest sores in our 
social system. be burnt out of it. Declare that the wild thyrgs of 
the earth were made for men, not for a few men; and for all men 
{ to consume, not for any wontonly to destroy.— Jerro/d’s Mag« 
| for February 
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' LABOUR THE SOURCE OF ALL WEALTH. 
+ There is no real wealth but the labour of man. Were the 
} mountains of gold and the valleys of silver, the world would not 
be one grain of corn the richer; no one comfort would be added 
to the human race. In consequence of our consideration for the 
precious metals, one man is enabled to heap to himself luxuries 
; at the expense of the necessaries of his neighbour; a system ad- 
} mirably fitte@ to produce all the varieties of vice, which never fail 
| to characteriese the two extremes of opulence and penury. A 
| speculator takes pride to himself as the promoter of his country’s 
| prosperity, who employs a number of hands in the manufacture of 
} articles avowedly destitute of use, or subservient only to the un- 
| hallowed cravings of luxury and ostentation. The nobleman who 
employes the peasants of his neighbourhood in building his pa- 
| laces, until ‘‘ already the regal piles leave but a few acres for the 
} plough,” flatters himself that he has gained the title of a patriot 
| by yielding to the impulse of vanity. The show and pomp of 
, courts adduce the same apology for their continuance; and many 
{a féte has been given, many a woman has eclipsed her beauty by 
| her dress, to benefit the labouring poor and to encourage trade. 
| Who does not see that this is a remedy which aggravates, whilst 
} it palliates, the countless diseases of society? The poor are set 
to laobur—for what? Not for food for which they famish ; not 
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the bia 
in theiz 


kets for want of which their babes are frozen by the cold | 

20 ves Fi beveled not those comforts of civilization with- | 
out which civilized man is far more mi than the meanest | 
savage—oppressed as he is by all its insiduons evils, within the 

daily and taunting prospect of it innumerable benefits assiduously } 
exhibited befor no !—for the pride of power, for the miser- } 
on of pride, for the false pleasu es of the hundreth part 
of society. No greater evidence is afforded of the widely-extended 
and radical mistakes of civillised man than this fact: those arts 
essential to his very being are held in the greatest contempt; em- 
ployments are lucrative in an inverse ratio to their usefulness ; 
the jeweller, the toyman, gains fame and wealth by the exercises 

of his useless and ridiculous art; whilst the cultivator of the } 
earth, he without whom society must cease to subsist, struggles } 
through contempt and penury, and perishes by that famine which, | 
t would annihilate the rest of man- 


arable 


e him ; 
able isolati 


but for his unceasing exertions, } 
kind. ' 
I will not insult common sense, by insisting on the doctrine cf } 
the natura! equality of man. The question is not concerning its 
desirable: , but its practicability: so far as it is practicable, it} 
is desira) That state of human society, which approaches } 
nearest in equal partition of its benefits and evils, should be } 
preferred: but so long as we conceive that a wanton expenditure 
of human labour, not for the necessities, n for the luxu- | 
ries of the mass of society, but for the egotism and ostentation of 
1 few of its members, is defensible on the ground of publie jus- } 
mate to the redemption of the | 


wt even 


tiee, so long we negicet to approxi 
human race. 

Labour is required for physical, and | 
ment; from the former of these advar 
latter the poor, by the inevitable conditions of their respective 
situations, are precluded, A state which should combine the ad- ; 
vantages of both would be subject to the evils of neither. He | 
that is deficient in firm health, or vigorous intellect, is but ha'f a 
man: hence it follows, that, to subject the labouring classes to } 
unnecessary labour, is wantonly depriving them of any opportuni- 
of intellectual improvement; and that the rich are heaping up for } 
their own mischief, the disease, lassitude and ennui, by which } 
their existence is rendered an intvlerable burthen. 


isure for moral improve- 
itages the rich, and froin the } 





OFFICIAL NOTICES. { 
STOCKTON AND MIDDLESBRO’ TURNERS. 

At a gencral meeting of the Stockton and Middlesbro’ Turners, 
on Saturday, March 9th, 1815, the following resolutions were una- | 
nimously agreed to. 

Ist. Resolved,—That the Stockton and Middlesbro’ branch of 
Turners enter into a weekly subscription, to support the Central | 
Committee of the Pott: rs’ Union, of Staffordshire, in obstructing | 
the introduction of machinery into any branch of the potting 
business. t 

2nd. Resolved,—That we immediately remit the sum of one 
pound for the Five Thousand Pounds’ Fund 

(Signed,) 
P.S. We have a “ Jolly” at work here, 


jure the Flat-Pressers, but the 
Throwers also; it makes fancy cups, and bowls, and com- 
Last week, it made 220 dozen of common cups, and 


mon cups. 
the masters are still putting up more machinery. 
(Signed, ) 





Chairman. 
and it will not only in- 
Hollow-Ware Pressers, and the } 


) 
ill the 


Secretary. 
Also: 

THE MEMBERS OF THE EMIGRATION SOCIETY 
Are informed, that a levy of one shilling per share, is 
now laid, to meet the expenses of management for the | 
past year. Also: — 

THE CENTRAL COMMITTEE OF THE ‘UNITED 
BRANCHES OF OPERATIVES POTTERS, 
Request the workmen of Mr. Barker of Swinton, and) 
Mr. Twigg of Newhill and Kilnhurst, to inform them if| 
they are hired, and if so, what is the nature of their} 
agreement. 








EXAM INER, 


Te ore 


Ol EAP HAT & CAP ESTABLISHMENT. 
FELLOW TOWNSMEN, 
YOU will consult your own interest, by trying the 
PATENT FRENCH VWELWET HAT, 


equal to the best London Beaver, 
sold at 24s. ; 


SPLENDID SHORT NAPS, 


from 4s. upwards; 
A GREAT VARIETY OF BEAVER BONNETS, 
from 3s. 6d,, 
ALL SORTS OF CAPS, in great variety. 
Odserve.— 
SALISBURY & Co's. 


Market place, Burslem, and corner of Tontine Street, Hanley. 


Price 8s. and 10s., formerly 


of the first fashion. 





"BIDE YOUR TIME! 


"Bide your time! the morn is breaking, 
Bright with freedom’s blessed ray ; 

Millions, from their trance awaking, 
Soon shall stand in stern array 

Man shall fetter man no longer ; 
Liberty shall march sublime’; 

Every moment makes you stronger 
Firm, unshrinking, *bide your time ! 


"Bide your time! one false step taken, 
Perils all you yet have done ; 
Undismay’d, erect, unshaken, 
Watch, and wait, and all is won. 
’Tis not by one rash endeavour 
Men and states to greatness climb ; 
Would you win your rights for ever, 
Calm, and thoughtful, "bide your time! 


"Bide your time! your worst transgressions 
Were to strike and strike in vain ; 

Iie, whose arm would smite oppression, 
Must not need to smite again. 

Danger makes the brave man steady ; 
Rashness is the coward's crime ; 

Be for freedom's battle ready 
When it comes, but "bide your time! 





NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


March 17th, 1815.—Received from Mr. Minton’s Painters and 
Gilders for the Sheffield claims -£2210s—Serenth instalment, mak- 
ing mm the whole £13 5s 6d since Now 5th, 1845.—A noble example 
for the rest of the Branch. 

Also from Matthew Booth, of the Jug Inn, 
liberality the sum of nine shillings 


Shelton, with his usual 
Tuomas Stmpson. 
The Swansea Handlers shall have the Examiners sent according 
to their request The Post Office Order for 5s. is duly received, 
and the monthly remittance of the amount due, per Post Office 
Order, will be quite satisfactory. 
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